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ABSTRACT 



Adventure based education is a process in which a willing 
learner is impelled at a calculated riski to himself and others 
within a primary peer group most often ih a wilderness setting 
to master a conditional ieries of problems which enable the 
learner to lead a more autonomous life, . 



Courses are patterned 
by the national network 
the mastery of an outdoor 
river rafting, sailing, 
development. The courses 
bilities of the deli 
thorough referral and 



of 



etc 



.nquents 



foil 



For delinquents, crimlinal 
education is used to either 
ceration, or to supplement 



after the standard course pioneered 
Outward Bound Schools, and feature 
pursuit, such as mountaineering, 

, , as a mechanism for personal 
are tailored to the needis and capa- 

Much emphasis is placed on 
ow through, , ' 



or non-criminal, adventure 
divert them from costly incar- 
traditiona'l treatment approaches 



As a diversionary mechanism, adventure based education 
represents a cost effective alternative to incarceration. 
As a supplementary program, adventure education enhances 
treatment goals. There is an ample number of exemplary 
programs throughout the pountry. 
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Foreword 

To preface this paper, a few definitions of words used In the title * 
and some general comments are necessary. 
Juvenile IfeXinquents 

"It has been said that among the many problems confronting the stti- 
dent of juvenile delinq\jient probably none is so perplexing and elusive as 
the designation 'juvenile delinquency' its'elf." It has mearit everything 
from little-inhibited behavior, victimless behavior, i.e. Incorrigibility, 
to violent felony behavior, i.e. murder. The jurisdictional authorities have 
for the most part tolerated this lack of definition. It is only recently 
that a criminal-noncriminal' distinction has come into vogue. 

Let me define it for use in this paper as "acts which would be crimi- 
nal if committed by adults or any violation of appropriate juvenile code, 
not considered criminal if committed by. an adult, i.e. status offenses." 

Whether we are talking about criminal delinquents or status offenders, 

we are describing "kids in trouble." As an educator, that label has been the 

/ 

most useful to me. In the final analysis it is not the offense, but the 
motivational readiness of the youngster to benefit from adventure-based 
education (ABE) that is the principal variable affecting involvement and 
success. Status offenders, for instance, can be some of the' most resistant 
Clients to work with. Perhaps because their actions have not resulted in a 
significant loss of freedom, there is less motivation to chang(!. 
Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation is another one of those words in need of clarification. 
For some, it is synonymous with not recommitting any criminal act; for the 
"con," it might mean not getting caught the next time, 

1Q 



I must admit to having trouble using the word at all. Rehabilitation is 
a misnomer. It has the connotation that the delinquent once upon" a time knew 
and practiced appropriate behavior, then for some reason "went wrong." and- 
that rehabilitation programs will help him "see the light" again. 

In my experience, however,, we are talking about habilitation, the devel- 
opmental process of socializing someone. Nevertheless, I will use the word 
„ rehabilitation for the sa|ce of convenience. 

What I mean by rehabilitation is increasing maturation physically, emo- 
tionally, mentally and socially, plus minimizing or eliminating the amount-or 
severity of subsequent offenses fop which a youngster is sentenced and reci- • 

» 

divated. As the reader can see, my definition is inclusive. Practitioners 
obviously would like clients to eliminate all subsequent criminal activity, 
but that must remaiix, an ideal. If we only measure habilitation by the ideal, 
we will be unrealistic and we will fail to pay attenvion to developmental " 
steps that a client makes toward the ideal. 

Next comes adventure-based education. By now the. reader should know 
what to expect by way of definition. Indeed, there is a lack of common defi- 
nition here too. Even the term itself, adventure-based education, -is subject 
to hot debate.. Terms such as Outward Bound, like experiential education, • 
"experiential stress centered corrective learning" are tossed out in search 
of constituents. I use adventure education because the word adventure cap- 
tures the "unusual, stirring," provocative nature of this brand of instruc- 
tion which distinguishes it from other more passive forms of instruction. 

. What I mean by adventure-based education is a process in which a 
willing learner is impelled at risk to himself and others within a primary 
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group, roost ' likely in a wilderness setting, to roaster a conditional series 
of problems which enable the learner to lead a more. autonomous responsible 
life. The time dimension can be from within an hour to six months or 
longer. Most programs are about a month long. My chapter 'on theoretical 
considerations will more fully elaborate on this process definition. 

I 

The reader "should keep in mind that the practice of utilizing adven- 
ture-based education to habilitate juvenile delinquents is relatixely new 
and unresearched. Data and observations must be viewed as preliminary or 
speculative. . 
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Introduction 

' Michael has a' problem; he is over 15 feet off the ground. Although 
he is tied to a rope which is secured above to his belaypr, v/hose job it 
is to hold Michael should he .fall, Michael is .scared. The rock was wide 
and deep at the bottom, but now it is becoming too narrow and shallow for 
Michael to continue climbing. He has been ascending by jamming his feet into 
the rock. Only one foot is wedged in now.*- It supports all his weight and it 
hurts. The weighted leg twitches spasmodically. His^ other foot scoots aim- 
lessly and frantically over the rOck face in search of a toehold. His fin- 
gers grip the chalky sandstone and begin to sweat profusely, turning the 
chalk into a thin, slippery film of mud, Michasl looks up at the top of the^ 

c 

cliftib which is guarded by an intimidating bulge of rock. If he wants to make 
it to. the top, he must make a choice. He can either try to. monkey up over 
the buldge or circumvent it entirely by climbing out and up on the face. 
Some choice. He imagines himself peeling off. Michael, who is 15, 

it 

1 * * ' ' 

and who gets in trouble with the authorities^ and his peers at school, begins 
to cry. Fortunately, he has allies. ' 

His peers, who have either climbed the rock or are about to, cheer him 
on. His insturctors, who have trekked with Michael in the wilds for a week, 
exhort him to succeed. 

• Michael inches up. Tears streak down his dusty face. By occasionally 
relying on a taut rope from above, Michael manages the bulge. Over the lip, 
unclipping the rope, he whoops triumphantly, and slaps his'^belayer on the 
shoulder in appreciation. He turns around to gaze out at the vista below 
him. ' • ' 



Blood trickles from a small gash in his knee and he wonders when he 
cut it. He did not feeldt. His knuckles are chafed whitfe by the rock, his 
palms are as pifted and coarse as sandpaper. He » feels good, he feels complet 
he feels heroic. He has done something worthy of adirdration. 

School officials hope that this and similar adventure-based educational 
accomplishments will enable Michael to cease his budding delinquent behavior. 

This is just one of numerous adventure-based educational scenarios 

being played out in North America today. Numerous schools, state social 

service systems, juvenile courts, youth service bureaus, and the like, are 

utilizing adventure-based education in one form or another to socially habil- 

2 

itate their charges. «« 

The last five years have seen an incredible surge of adventure-based 
programming with delinquent types. There is a need to consolidate the work- 
able knowledge in the field and open it to the public to ensure that the 
process of adventure-based education will be utilized properly with-delin- 
quent populations. ' 

What follows is an attempt to record relevant developments and prac- 
tices of habilitating delinquents through 'adventure-hased education. The 
paper is designed for the would-be practitioner or curriculum developer. 
Hopefully, it will describe the state of the art. 
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Background 

The first significant use of adventure-based education as a rehtrxll- 
tative agent for juvenile delinquents occurred in 196U whep the Massachusetts 
Department of Youth Services contracted with the Colorado Outward Bound 
School to include five adjudicated youngsters from Massachusetts in a summer 
course. Before we examine the results of the first encounter, however, 3. 
general background sketch on the development of adventure education and the 
treatemont of ■jCi^Sft'i:le delinquency would be helpful to put the first encounter 
: in perspective. 
Adventure ^ Educat ion 

|klventure education Uhich essentially is learning by doixig within a 
conseauential context has , been the i>redc>ftjinant educational mode throughout 
the five million years of human life. It is, only with the advent of civili- 
zation (some 6,000 years ago) with its specialized, sedentary lifestyle 
that we have largely dissociated leaiming from doing. Before civilization, 
the learner was largely considered a. resourceful, responsible party in the 
learning process. He filled a productive niche in^ the. community . He was 
expected to master that productive niche in order to sustain membership in 
the community. Incentive to -learn and'relevance in learning were commonplace. 
Today, the learner is for the most part treated as an empty vessel to be 
filled with unrelat^ble facts. McL'i vat ion and relevance are no longer 
commonplace. 

In a story which has reached near mythic proportic'-s among adventure- 

, . 'I 

based education adherents, an exiled .German educator, Kurt Hahn, and a"^ 
British educator by the n^me of James Hogan, combined forces with Lawrence 

I ■ "' .6 ■ * 
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Holt, th« head of a large British shipping firm, to "build the character" 
of young British merchant seamen during the throes of World War II. A dis- 
proportionately, large number of the younger seamen were not surviving the 
rigors of living in lifeboats after having to abandon torpedoed ships. It 
w«C5 reasoned ^^hat unlike the older "sa^ts" who seemed to fare better, the 
younger ones lacked a sense of themselves and their capacity to survive. 
They were experience poor. Holt "... deeply regretted the passing of the 
square rigged ships in which earlier generations of seamen had received their 
basic training. He believed that, .denied engines and complex instruments, 
the men had developed a sense of wind and weather, a reliance on their own . 
resources— physical, nervous, and tecLnical--and an almost spiritual sense 

I 

3 ^ 

of fellowship and interdependence." 

As a result of such convictions, the first Outward Bound School. wa& 
formed during the war in Aberdovey, Wales. Outward Bound was to improve 
on "an existing paradigm exercised by numerous organizations (scouts, 
military, etc.) before the 1940s which utilized the outdoors as a character 
building environment ^" , - . 

Vu 

A *'moral equivalent of war," Outward Bound, became a training school of 
hard knocks -calculated to develop "an enterprising curiosity, an uhdefeatabl^ 
spirit, tenacity in pursuit, readiness for sensible self-denial, and above, 
all compassion." The outdoor pursuits » such as sailing and mountaineering, 
became vehicles for personal development. Outward Bound continued after vhe 
war, indeed proliferated.' The first American Outward Bound School was 
established in Colorado in 1962. There are now six schools in America. 

U ' 



Through the early 70s Outward Bound was the principal practitioner of 
adventure education. Outward Bound and adventure -education were synonymous 
The three-week-long "standard course" offered by Outward Bound emerged as 
the principal program model of adventure-based programs within or outside 
the Outward Bound organization. 

The Standard Course is the basic course offered by Outward 

Bound and lasts 21 to 26 days. Equipment and activities vary 

from school to school, but the experiences and challenges are 

the same. » 

Physical conditioning in the early days merges with intro- 
duction to the basic; skills you need to complete the course. 
There's instruction in safety and first aid, equipment 'use, • 
search and rescue techniques, food planning and cooking, map 
and compass skills, route finding, and environmental awareness'. 

These skills and others are applied in progressively more 
chaj-lengin^ situations during the coui*sej an extended journey 
that may involve canoeing, 'backpacking, sailing, mountain 

climbing, or some other activity; a period of contemplation 

» " " ■' • 

and self-sufficiency known as a solo; and a final journey 
planned and executed with minimal instructor supervisor. Ser- 
vice projects, stressing group cooperation and the value of 
helping others, are' an important part of the courses. 
Eventually the demand for Outward Bound courses exceeded the Outward 
Bound organization's ability or willingness to supply courses. Offshoot 
programs sprang up, filling specialized nichefs (working with delinquents is 
one). / 




Corrections 

The contemporary treatment of juvenile delinquents began in 1899 
when Chicago originated the first' juvenile court with the expressed commit- 
ment to rehabilitate rather than punish delinquents. 

At that time, the prevalent placement for wayward youth was to adult 
prison. With the advent of juvenile- courts this practice changed only some- 
what. Instead of sending youths to. adult prisons, "reform^* schools or "train- 
ing" schools were created. Unfortunately, reform schools were modeled after 
adult prisons. "Regimentation was foremost. To conform to rules and regu- 
lations was to be * rehabilitated. ' Days leading into weeks, then into months 
\tere spent walking in line, two abreast, with hands in trouser pockets, 
lining up for 'headcount^, ^ and sleeping in large impersonal dormitories." 

... . - ■ 

By the 60s the "warehousing" of delinqtifents in "mass congregate facili- 
ties" such as residential trainihg centers was becoming known as dehumanizing, 
ineffective I and costly. Recidivism r^ates were high. The rate in Massachusetts^ 

• ■ ' y 

• 9 

approximated the national average of 50 to 60 percent. The way was paved 

for the exploration of alternative "treatment" modalities. 

The First Marriage ^ , ' 

Dr. Fi^ank Kelly, a psychologist working with the Department, pursued an 

(a . ^ . 

OutwalPdJB§und option. Borrowing from the field of anthropology, he synthesized 

An interesting rationale for utilizing adventure education with delinquents* 

He theorized that juvenile delinquents suffer from an adolescent identity 

crisis exacerbated by the absence of a elearcut "rite of passage" into* 

society, and the decline of authority of the father (most of Kelly's charges 

came from broken homes/with absent fathers). The result was hypernfitasculine, 



acting-out against society. Outward Bound was supposed to resolve the 
crises. Outward Bound seen«d to work for the first five who took part. 

Encouraged by the initial results. HQ carefully screened youngsters 
were sent to Outward Bound, this time to other Outward Bound Schools as 
well. A six-month followup was conducted to ascertain recidivism. Only 
four recidivated when the normal rate would have been 15 to 16. The final 
.step w^s sending 60 more yc chs. randomly selected, and comparing them with 
a similarly matched control group who received treatment at the training 
school. The results after one year was a ,20 percent recidivism rate in the 
Outward Bound. group and a 42 percent rate in the comparison group. ^° 
Kelly's research results encouraged the nationwide .utilization of adventure 
education to rehabilitate delinquents. 
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Theoretical Consideration 

What is it about advantuce -based education that helps a delinquent 

youngster alter his behavior in more socially appropriate ways? My thesis 

is that there are mechanisms or properties connected with adventure-based 

education that play directly into the learning needs of the delinquent and 

virtually seduce him into achievement almost in^ spite of himself. 

Three principal characteristics of delinquents stand out: 

First, delinquents typically display an extreme unwillingness to assume 

socially acceptable types of responsibility for themselves or others. They 

live in a world wher6 their wants and needs have few boundaries. They resist 

.. holding themselves (or being held) accountable. \ Delinquents have few conven- 

tional values Certainly their delinquency is exclcerbated by^such variables 

as "environmental deprivation, poor diet, learning disabilities," etc. But 

at/ the heart pf the matter is a , failure of will poweilp and concurrent resent- 
• . . ' ■ ■ .. . \ 

. ment for having to. accept his fate and earn his keep. He takes his rage out 

on himself and on others. The delinquent finds it difficult to take another's 

perspective and follows his own Impulses in preferen<2e to socially accepted 

, rules. ' . * 

Second, the delinquent is a-limited social learner. He collects infor- - 
mat ion 'without properly weighing' it, consolidating it, or generalizing from 
it to apply to- subsequent experience. He needs concrete models. • 

Third, his affective posture is debilitating. He lacks confidence in 

himself and others. As a result, his motivation to learn is low. Moreover, 
, ■ \ ■ ' , • . • ■ ■ 

he resists learning from others, especially authority figures. 
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The picture I have painted is bleak and extreme. Obviously there are 
degrees. Nonetheless, the delinquent is an extremist. His lack of responsi- 
bility and limited learning skills carry him outside the law and into trouble. 

Fortunately, in most delinquents there is a contrary desire to recon- 
cile themselves to the demands of society and to achieve success within its 
appropriate conventions. Moreover, being essentially normal human beings, 
they will naturaj.ly develop greater cognitive and affective sophist icat'ion if 
placed in the proper learning environment. This tendency to devell>p, coupled 
with a desire to reconcile themselves, exists as. potential energy. The delin- 
quent experiences the dilemma of ^acting out his anger at society while simul- 
taneously; recognizing on some murky level that his only hope is in joining 
it. He is looking/for a way to join without losing face. Adventure-based 
education allows the dislinquent to integrate himself into society in an 
acceptable way. 

The Change Process j ' ° ^ ' 

There, are fivp si^ificant properties in adventure-based education 
which impel a delinquent to rearrange his destructive ways* They are: (l) 

ft ' ^• 

gamelike atmosphere, (2) organization of participants into primary peer 
groups, (3) use of the butdoors, nature of the problems posed, and (5) 
Style of instruction. 
' Ga melike Atmosphere 

It is one thing to be expected to change oneself forever; it is another 
to be expected to behave differently for a consummately intense but. rela- 
tively short time. The former is a heavy commitment. The latter is a differ- 
ent and easier sort of commitment; it is almost a commitment to playacting. ' 

12 ^ . 
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Johan Huizinga in Homo Ludens defines a game 'as a voluntary activity 
where participants are rewarded for the best representation of something. 
Games are not ordinary reality; they are by their very nature superfluous. 
They do not serve any practical end. Moreover, games are limited in time 
and place, confined to "...forbidden spots, isolated, hedged around, hollowed, 
within vhich special rules obtain." Because of rules, there is much order 
in games. This is not to imply that games are not taken seriously. On the 
contrary, they tend to be absorbing, engulfing, and sometimes enlightening. 

Adventure-based education, as it is practiced by Outward Bound,, is very 
much, a game. The gamelike atmosphere induces a delinquent to try on a new 
•responsible behavior for size. It is a less threatening environment. It is 
easier to participate in jthe activity because it is '/unreal" and i't is fun. 

. Adventure-based education is a voluntary activity pither by invitation 
or by initiation. It is too hard for someone to be there who chooses not tb 
be, It is not an ordinary reality; The order of the day is to take on the 
sacred, ennobled trappings of the explorer with his covenant of individual 
excellence and brotherhood. Plus .it is played out in contrasting, fantastic 
environments for a fixed amount of time (23 days for example). 

It is an easy environment for a delinquent to attempt playacting, 
responsibility and trust. In the process, he discovei^s that beiiig responsible 
is not so impossible and that he. can also meet his own needs this way. He 
learns a new gajne, a new repertoire of behavioral responses and inclinations. 
A new general pattern of behavior is acquired. ' 

The dynamic of the game atmosphere is a subtle yet compelling entice- 
ment to a delinquent; it stimulates his curiosity and his need for competence. 
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It is easier to play the game of adventure-based education than the game of" 
life. The former is'^j^ an easier entry point. Such> modeling develops its own 

4 

- habit strength. 

Organization of • Participants into Primary Peer Grr-up 
The use of a primary peer group is a master stroke with delinquents. 
The use of a peer group fills a developmental need in their lives. Like any 
adolescent, they relate primarily through peers. """^ 'By organizing them into 
a leaimiTig unit, their need to reciprocate with each other is respected. 
The .alternative is the traditional classroom where each individual stands 
alone. . « 

In. addition, the peer group is also a primary group (from 5 to 15 

t . •- ' 

people). As such, it is a model structured to develop individual strength 

. \ . ■ ' ' 

within a cooperative framework. It is large enough for conflict, yet small 
. enough to encourage conflict ^reso],ut ion. Given the expeditionary nature of 
an adventure education course and the small size of the group, there is great 
probability that individual strengths will b« maximized whil^ weaknesses will 
be minimized. Everyone counts in ?uch a co^rse because everyone is 'needed to 
share the burdens of" getting through the ""experience in one piece. .There is a 
common objective and a collective consciousness. In short, there „ exists the 
possi^bllity of genuine community as characterized by the theologian, Martin 
Buber: * . • "' » 

True c^mmun-ify does ^^j^ome int^,"being because people; 
have feelihgs for each other (though t^at is required, too), 
but rather bn two Recounts s All of them have tb'sfand in a 
living reciprocal relationship to a single living center, 

X 3 ■ ■ 
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ai>d they have to stand in a living reciprocal relationship 

' ' lU 
to one another. 

Thore exists a common bond. Vital inter and intra -personal relation- 
ships are created around that bond. It has been argued that many teenage 
gangs already operate on a reciprocal basis. This may be true. But the con- 
text is jjifferent, and the ends in an adventure-based setting are sanctioned 
by society. What they leara can he that their reciprocal needs with peers 
can be met within the rules of society. Their communal needs are magnified 
and channeled' into more productive ends; The energy of the delinquents is 
absorbed by thf grov^p and used to promote change. 

. ^ * 

Use of the Outdoors " 
Obviously the properties' combined in adventure-based- education comple- 
mant one another and the use of the outdooi^s is no exception. 

The outdoors is. evocative, unfamiliar, and captivating. The^ delin^ 
quent's suirv.lval instihct$ click .into g^ar, his senses become alert. This 
increased sensual receptivitjto increases the delinquent's chances of attending 

and plTOceSsing the experience and learning from it. The use of the outdoors 

> , ■ ' . , •• 

energizes his leax^nir/g. 

The outdoors also pre-sants itself in a physical, straightforward way. 
There are .mountains to telimb, rivers to ri^, and bogs to wade through. As 
an adolescent delinquent whose principal mode 6f expression is action, and 
whose thinking processes are primarily concrete, the outdoor activities match 
his developmental capability. The delinquent stands a. much better chance of 
excelling in an adventure education program. 

15, 
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Finally, the symbolic potential of the outdoors is more readily access- 
ible. Things and actions stand in bold relief, if we v ubscribe to the tljeor^ 
that "iaarning is thinking about the meaning of experience," (i.e. picturf.ng 
it or.symbo;.izing it) then the outdoors is an easier environment for a delin- 
quent to conc»ptualiae and to generalize about. Such an environment aid 
seem to facilitate the development of formal thought in a concrete-oriented 
thinker. 

To illustrate the potency of using the outdoors to develop meaning, 
take the existential notion that "everything and ev^rybo^ is valuable.*^ 
How could this imprint itself on an adventure-baaed setting. ^ Take the climbing 
rope: . ' . 

For th^ student, the rope is not simply a member of a 

T ■ , . . . 

clflss of objects, juBt one more thing in the world; it is 
irreplaceably and unspeakably valuable. Perhaps he doesn't 

I ■ ■ 

everP §usp»ct its presence in the rope bag.' Perhaps' it is 
takeji ao much for granted that it is noticed only on certain 

■ ( 

occasions when' it seems to demand attention. Siich attention < 
wi^l not be a detached contemplating, but a caring for the,: ' 
rope-; It requires cleaning, it must be coiled, and the nick 
in the sheath must be patc:ied cleanly. In such care the rope 
reveals itself to pur experience. At the same time this care 
binds the student and the rope into a larger order which 
includes the cliffs and. mountains, patrol and course, and 
instructor and friends. The student ^ caught up in that order, 
knows his place and what is to be done* We might even say 
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that for an instant he understands the meaning of 'life.' ' 

* 

But what is that? What would he say? There is only a v^ay 
of being, a way of responding to the call of the rope. It's 
more like a mood than anything else,"^^ 
Characteristic Nature of the Problem Posed * 
Adventure-based education confronts students with problems which induce^ 
stress. The problems are structured, however, to assure that the student 
will successfully overcome the stress and master the task. . 

Most people emphasize the feai, stress, and anxiety associated with 
adventure-based education. What often escapes mention, however, is just how 
much support is built into the problems ensuring that ^the student will accoihmo 
date .to the challenge successfully. " " / : ' iJ>'^ 

' V.,'- , 

First, the problems are selected to arouse curiosity,' to strengthen " 
competence, and to elicit -cooperation. The tasks are also based on the 
learning needs and capabilities of the learner. This structure is a necessary 
relief to a delinquent who normally lives with little structure and haa a 
difficult "time managing himself. In adventure-based education, the game plan 
is clearly laid out for him. 

Second, the problems are introduced incrementally for the sake of con-' 
tinuity and consolidation. Basic skills nee.^ed to master the outdoor environ- 

V 

ment are taught first. Confidence is cultivated through the gradual and 
Successful mastery of ah increasing repertoire of skills. Such progressive 
achievement .is necessary for the delinquent to prevent him from succumbing to 
stress. . . 
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Third, the proOTems are condpete and manageable. Bapically we all 

\ ■ ■ 

like to tackle problems that we can envision ourselves solving and aro 

within our grasp. This is especially critical to the underachieving, ■• 

concrete thinking delinquent. \ 

Fourth, the problems are solved, withit^ a reciprocal framework. As 

mentioned earlier, there is the pressure and Support of the .peer group. In 

# 'J ■ 

some respects, each individual is carried beyond his capability because he 
can draw on the\ compensating strengths of his peers. 

Fifth, the problems pose an immediate and impartial threat to life, 
limb and fragile. psyches. The delinquent knows that his failure to solve an 
adventure-based problem will havfe a rftal 'consequence. Man i<s at h^i^t a sur-?, 
vivor, and when his life is on -the,, line he will marshal his '^resourceg\to *the 
best of his ability in an effort to survive. 

And sixth, the problems posed are holistic and require a holistic 

resolution. The delinquent must use his head, heart., and hands in a.comple- 

■' >■ ■ ' * 

mentary way. He is thinking about the problem, emoting, and physically 

acting out . his resolution to t'he problem in the here and now. He is engaged* 

He is bringing all his resources to bear simultaneously. 

All of these characteristics of adventure-base^ problems encourage 
16 

mastery. ,By contrast, traditional education and therapy tend to be seg- ' 
mented into separate cognitive, affective, and physical domains. They a.y50 
tend to be weighted' toward the accumulation of difficult to relate facVs and 
the use of verbal skills. Moreover, the consequences tend to be capricious 
and delayed. 
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Adventure-based education impels a delinquent to embrace a new behav- 
ioral style. When he is asked to discuss change (which also^happens in an 
adventure-based setting), at least he has experienced what you are asking 
him to change , * . 

Style of Instrudtion 

The style of instruction in an adventure -based setting is very high ' 
quality and quantity. The result is mutual respect, understanding and voli- 
tion on the part of both students and instructors. 

The instructor accompanies the student^ throughout most of the course. 
He does everything along with the students. He trains them in the fundamen- 
tals to survive the experience. He encourages or facilitates the demonstra- 
tion of newly acquired -skills and exhorts the students to capitalize ou their 
strenglrhs. He is, with^ them hours a day, seven days a week. Thaf^means 
each student receives more than 150 hours of attention f „ jm his instructor. 
Given the instructor's availability, there is greater opportunity to 'take of 
teachable moments. Mn short, the instructor is perceived as an extra parental 
adult (mnd thus second^only to peers in importance to adolescents) whose 
authority is unqi^estionably based on commitment , 'ca<re, and competence. It is 
not that other adults working with delinquents in other settings are not com- 
mitted, do not care, or do not have things to offer. It is j>i^t that the 
traditional .working environment severely limits their ability to effectively 
function as a parental adult. ' 
Summary 

Perhaps I have painted too idealistic a picture. The process of change 
in an adventure-based' setting cannot be guaranteed. It is problemmatic and 
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labor intensive, artd the client is often recalcitrant. Adventure-based 
Vic'ograin? fbr delinquents take ari inherently risky and limited client Into 
an inherently risky experience. Still, if th^ participant has any desire td 
Change, the main features of adventure-blsed education^ will facilitv^te that 

« * . < * • "• 

change. The gamelike atmosphere < the use of primary peer grotp, the use' of 
the ©utdoors, the nature of the problems posed, and the style of instruction 
all ensure that the delinquent will rise to the occasion, master tha chal- 
^enges, and experience success.' He will thus, obtain an experience of mastery 

that subsequent experie^hce may . allow hin to validate again. Indeed, this may 

' , \ . ■ 

be the first time in his lifvthat the (^^^linquent has had an experience of 

mastery to fall baok on when he faces new problem.s. " , 
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Program Combination^ 

■■<'• ,, ■ ■ 

(Bmemplaiy Programs) ' 
In this chapter I will attempt to outline som^ of the major program ' 
combinations, and given the available' data,- distinguish their relative 
'effectiveness. . . ^ ^" . , , . 

As a Diversion to Long-Term Institutionalization for 9tate Wards 

. Every state has a system for handling deliuquent?s whose, of fense oV > 
whose behavior can no longer be dealt with in the community. The respective 
juvenile court judge then mandates thfe youth to the state as a ward. The 

. - ; •• . . ^ 

usual form of treatment is' incarceration for from six to nine months in a 

0 . ■ - . 

^ • ... ., ' ^ 

training school. Most <?f the youths are committed for ^r^minal' offenses. 

The iJraining school isgaasically a depository. Unfortunately 4t is 
very expensive because oi^i-he multiple staff arrangements, facility upkeep,'^ 

and the long length of stay. The use ^ of adventure education as an aitema- 

^ ' ' ■ , " ■ ' . 'I 

tiye to th6 training school for state wards or wou^td-be wards is a cost 

effective option for state ward systems. Basically, ihstead of a six-month 
incarceration a youngstet*' participates in„a month-long adventure-based course 
and then returns shortly thereafter to the community. 
Program . . ^ , ^ 

The approach is divided .Into four phases. The phases are referral, 
orientation, expedition, c^nd followup. The referral phase is concerned with 
attracting, screening, and selecting students. The orientation phase is 
concerned with physically, emotionally, and mentally preparing youngsters for 
an intensive, extensive expedition. The expedition phase is the principal 
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treatment phase. < Followup is concerned wi^feh-^^e reinforcement of the pr^- 
ceding experience (usually back in the community). 
• Referral Phaise ^ 
Usually youngsters are screened in centralized receiving, detention, 
and diagnostic centers. Youths are flagged as .possible referrals for the 
adventure education program. Th'^ type of offense is not too important in ^ 
terms of selection. However, some state^i'mal^ciate long term incarceration 
for some felony offenses thus eliminiatiTig certain yo\ingsters in the first 
screening. Prograims previously screened out youngsters with either long . 
histories of running away or arson. However, this is chknging. ' 

r 

The principal variables in the initial screening are motiviation and 
. placeability back in the community. Although motivation is the principal 
variable determining completion, home environment cannot be underestimated 
as an important variable in determining followup success. Placements 
include going back to the family, living with a relative, independent giving; 
foster care, halfway homes, and ^ group homes . The placements vary according 
to individual circumstances, v Being accountable for suitable community place- 
ment prior to course selection ensures- rtiinimum followup. There is an adage 
that followup should start with the first conto^ct . The principle is one of 
maximizing the. effects of the expedition for the youngster. As a delinquent's 
problems surface in the conununity, ao must they ultimately .be resolved there. 
In arranging community placement, :the local -^uthor^^ (judges, probation 
officers, aftercare workers) are contacted to determine their support. If 
the authorities are riot committed to,, a youngster's return, his chances of 
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running afoul of the law Increase significantly. Likewise parents are 
. informeji. Offense and faJnily history are ayLso researched. 

• . ' The prospective student is interviewed by eitheiLit-Ttesi^nated referra 
worker or the expedition instructors to determine his int ere st\apdf. capacity ' ^ 
to benefit from the experience. Honesty regarding his behavior* and sense of 

. responsibility for his predicament are ascertained 'and valued. Also, some ' 

intrinsic attraction to the prospective experience is sought. Shrewd referral 

■ • ' ^ • <^ . .' 

, personnel in fact play down the fact that attendance returns a student back 

home. . The emphasis is on the psychological benefits. Selection is made 

after sifting through all objective and subjective data. 

Wherever possible it is best for adventure education enterprise per- 

sqnnel to conduct all phases of the referral process. Institutional personnel 

• often have <5onflicting. priorities, that is. placing youngsters in the first ^ 
available opportunity, or misrepresenting the adventure experience because' of 

. negative personal bias or lack of current firsthand experience. ' 

Once a program'is mature. "running monthly cycle's, referral work becomes 
a full time, continuous job.' 
Orientation Phase 

Orientation is usually conducted at a staging .base . The phase usually 
does not exceed two weeks. Activities are designed to. enculturat^ students . 
in program'expectations. to increase physical fitness, to build teamwork, to 
contract for behavioral changes, and to teach outdoor living fundamentals. 
Because it is residential, it serves as a psychological bridge to the expedi- 
tion phase which is conducted in a mobile fashion, no longer in close, proximity 
to the familiar trappings of civilization (i.e. buildings, showers, roads, 
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etc.). Whether "a reaidentially-based orientation phase is necessary is a 

I , ' ' • 

constant, source of debate among practitioners. One side claims that it is 

useful in continuing to screen out improper referrals and that it is useful 

o • " ' ■ 

in bolstering motivation bjr mfniiijizing anxieties. The other side, argues 
that going mobile immediately forces the student to dig deep inside himself 

•.V 

-and bring out his best. In my experience, what a program does depends on 
variables such as the reliability of the referrals, the caliber or staff, 
the evocative nature of the environment , ' and the, em,otional stability cf the 
client. " • 

V . ' • . f ' ' ' 

Expedition Phase * • 

This phase lasts about a month. Conducted in a mobile fashion in a 
wilderness environment, it represents^ concentrated dose of outdoor pursuits 
designed to be cathartic. While it is preferable to operate in one isolated 
site, some states do not have such extensive wilderness te. v. 'ain, so partici- 
pants must hedgehop from one site to another. (See Appendix A for the course 
schedule of a diversion program. ) 

Followup ?. 

Because most adventure education programs that serve as an alternative 
to institutionalization take youngsters from a state at large, followup pri- 
marily consists of arranging, beforehand for suitable placement. This attempt 
to ti^'lrhe family, the local social worker, and the youngster together in a- 
supportive arrangement. The lack of control under these circumstances is an 
obvious drawback, but the alternative is for the adventure program itself , to 
duplicate community 'aftercare services which, of course, would be prohibitive 
and would not guarantee any better performance. 
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Effectiveness 

" ^ ■ V . ■ - ■ . ■ : . 

The- criterion of succe'ss for adventure education programs serving as 
".diversions to institutionalization hai bieen the determination of cost effec- 
t^,veness, as compared with institutional placement. 

. The approach typically ^entails comparing .rates of recidivism (adventure 
.groups to various control gjroups) with costs (both real and projected' cost 
savings)'. Adventure education at the Ibwest common denominator does at least 
as well as institutional placements for appreciably less estpense, resulting ' 
in significant cost savings. Let me quote from an extensive program evalua- 
tion on Michigan Expeditions (ME), an adventure education program with the 
Michigan Department of Social Service, which did at least as well. 

Measures of post program recidivism between expe^mental 
groups did not vary significantly. Fifty-five point fivi per- 
cent of the ME sample diverted from institutionalization / 
remained successfiilly diverted one year following program\ j 
completion, representing cost savings of $230,580.33.''''' 
I have yet to see an evaluation where the recidivism rate was' higher 
and cost savings negligible. Indeed, a majority of adventure-based diversion 
programs reveal statistically significant lower rates of. recidivism, and a 
tendency for a significant decrease in the severity of subsequent offenses 
for those who do recidivate from the adventure group as compared with insti- 
tutional groups. They, in effect, confirm Kelly's original "findings. 
Likewise, data reveal that adventure participants, regardless 6f whether 
they recidivate or not, feel positive about the experience. What difference 
that makes is immeasurable, but suggests the humane orientation of adventure- 
based programs. 
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Notable Propams (based on caliber of staff, number of clients served, 

■s 

quality/ of outdoor programming) ^ 

• Some notable programs are; 

1, - rtomeward Bound with the Massachusetts Department of Youth - 
Services ' . 

.^2. Project STEP, Florida Division of Youth Services, p 0 Box 490, 
Yul^e, Florida • ' • _ , 

3. ^ Project DARE, Ministry of Correctional Services, Ontario 
Government, Box 2000,. South Riverv Ontario, Canada POA- 1X0 " ' 
. ^. Underway Program, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 

, h' ■ 

• • . ■ » C 

Illinois 62901 , < 

5. ■ Wilderness Challenge , 'Texas Youth Council, P 0 Box 411,. 
Crockett* Texas 

6. Santa Fe Mountain Center, 615 V/ashington Avenue, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 

As a Supplement to Existing Youth Servin g Agencies 

Another approach which is becoming more popular is utilizing adventure 
education to buttress or supplement existing treatment modalities. Students 
are not diverted from institutionalization or cbmmunityrbased youth serving 
agencies such as probation departments, etc. Instead, adventure educational 
programs, complement traditional approaches. 

Traditional approaches cannot be dismissed out of hand as being ineffec 
tual or unnecessary. In some cases troubled youths need detention (for their 
own safety and that of others), schooling or outdoor living under a highly 
secure and structui-ed setting. These include training schools or forest^ 
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camps, surrogate p^arenting and residential living in a group home, or mini- 

V 

mal attention by local authorities and counselors. 'Adventure education 'can 
strengthen;^these fundaineni:al programs. ' . 
Program Phases 

•> 

Referral Phase ' • " . 

In supplemental adventure programs, the referral process is mutually 
shared by agency staff (who have worked with ajid will most likely continue ]:o 
'work with a prospective student), adVenture program personnel, and the young- 
ster himself . There is less extejmal reward for particijiating as there is 
in the diversion approach where the youngster can return home. The factors ^ 
attracting d youngster to the experience are the intrinsic appeal of adven- 
ture, the relationships established between the youngster and the advocating 
facilitators, and. the determination bf the youngster to .work on his or her 
behavior. 

Often the referral process consists of a' "hands on" introduction at 
the program site to further motivate the youngster. Minimal followup is ■ 

y 

assured from the outset because in effect the adventure experience is only 
a "leave of absence" for the youngster from the youth service agency. 
Indeed, often the counselor himself will attend the course to enrifeh his 
relationship with the client. Often § group counseJ.or will "refer" himself 
and his whol^ group. 

Some adventure programs whose services are purchased by an agency go so 
far as to insist on written commitments to follow through by the personnel of 
the referring agency. 

t 
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Or<ient«tlon Phase ' n ; 

I. I I I I I I I w 1 . II I . 11 \^ 

•' s > • 

The supplemental program appioach is. similar tq thq orientation 
approach mentioned for diversion programs in terms of activities and purpose • 

Often the orientation is serialized, less of an abrupt departure^ with 
interim time utilized to orient parents, etc. 

^Expedition Phase 

The expedition phase lasts from two weeks to a month and is similar in 
design to the,, expedition phase of the diversion approach^ It too can be 

V 

serialized to minimize absence from school, etc. 

Followup ' 

it 

The strongeat suit of the supplemental approach is the extent to which 
followup needs can be serviced. One factor mentioned previously is the fact 
that Students come from and return to the same agencies and coians615rs. 
There is greater continuity and accountability^ than in diversionary programs . 
where new placement arrangements must be made quickly, and often impersonally. 

In addition to arranging for continuous and accountable^counseling, 
many supplemental programs offer reinforcing adventure experiences as well 
as a variety of community-based reinforcers for agencies, youth, parents, and 
significant others. 
Effectiveness 

The most obvious fact about evaluating supplementary adventure programs 
is that evaluation is more difficult. Diversionary programs are pitted 
against traditional long-term institutions. It is one discrete, complete or 
nearly complete treatment program versus another. In supplemental adventure 
programs the idea is to complement, -not compete against, traditional services. 
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It is mo difficult to isolate the adventure effect from all the oth§r 
supposedly symb-iotic services offered. Jh fact, it misses the point some- 

■ ■ ..- V 

V 

what to do. so. What should be measured is the complementation of certain 
seWices versus a comparable single service delivery, system^ Most programs 
do snot find the resources f or ^uch evaluation. What tends to be done"j/ith 
supplementary adventure education in measuring the effects is to determine. - 
pre and post-cycle changes in attitudes, cotfipared with'self, others, values, 
etc., or to record the observation of significant others (teachers, probation 
officers, parents, etc.) regarding constructive changes in participating 
youngsters, in addition, their behavior in the community is tracked from six 
months to a year to determine lawfulness, productivity, etc. There is not' a 
plethora of accessible, documented evaluation. What is available supports 
the claim that adventure education increases perceptions of self -efficacy of 
participants as well as facilitating the resolution of their problems. 

Another result is' that supplementary adventure programs for the most 
part service a wider assortment of delinquents than diversion programs, ' 
which to date have been limited to state Wards bound for long term institu- 
tionalization/incarceration, who are placeable back in the community. There 
are programs for middle school "pre^deiinquents ," for high schoolers who have 
become discipline prb^ems, for adjudicated youths who need residential care 
but still can "make it" In the community, for drug and substance abusers, for 
the mentally ill, and for a^ult offenders prior to parole. 
Notable Programs \, 

\ ^' ■ 
Within institutional settingsK 

1. Higher Horizons, New York Division for Youth, Johnstown, New York 
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ment of Corrections, Toto, ^!innesota 

3. St. Croix Camp, Route .1, Box 62, MorkviXl^, Minnesota 550U8 
^ Available for service to participating agencies; 
1. Connecticut Wildem^ess- School, P 0 Box 2243, ^shen, Connecticut 

\ ■ ' 

A ► • 

.2. Colorado Outward Bound School, 9U5 Penhsylv<iniai Denver. 80203 

3. Hurricane Island Outward Bound .School, Rockland, Maine 

,'4. Appalachian School of Experience, 21 South Hoover Street, 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania 17013 - , 

5. Underway Program, Touch of Nature, Southern Illinois University, 

' ■' , ' . 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

6. Wilderness Challenge School, ?0 Box 809, Norfolk, Virginia 23501 

7. v Santa Fe Mountain Center 

> 

Within a residential group home setting: 

.1, Vision Quest, 2643 "orth Calle De Romy, Tucson, Arizona 85712 
\. ^ ' ^' Adventure Home, Colorado Outward Bound School, 945 Pennsylvania, 
Denver 80203 

\ Within a family therapy setting: > 

1. Peak Experience, YMCA, 2232 South Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 63104 
For younger adult offenders : 

1. Osage Expeditions, Missouri Department of Corrections, 1906 Fair 
Lane, Columbia, Missouri 65201 

2 . Santa Fe Mountain Center 

3. Colorado Outward Bound School, 945 Pennsylvania, Denver 80203 
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Organizational Dynamics. 
"In organizing foi> the .delivery of adventure -based services, there are 
essentially two approaches, One is as, an organizational entity within an 
existing, host, public system, such as a statCjJepartment of social service.*' 
The other is as a private, not-for-profit business, services being purchase,d 

» . * 

on a contractual basis by recipient social service, agencies. ' There are pros 
and- cons to both approaches. 

• The advantage of the in-house approach is primarily the ample support 
and security available by being a member, of a larger public service host 
whose existence is virtually guaranteed and. who is well provided for. The 

Ik 

adventure program can draw on established, ongoing services inexpensively, 
such as bookkeeping, evaluation, and equipment maintenance. Staff tend to 
enjoy higher salaries and ample benefits. Administrators raise the money and 
run political interference. 'As a family member, when the inevitable budget 
cutting cycle surfaces, it is unusual to be totally eliminated. 

There are concurrent disadvantages. Political support within public 
service organizations tends to be flighty. Public service umbrella organiza- 
tions are subject to partisan politics. Administrators come and go with the 
political tides. Newcomers wishing to dissociate themselves from the past . 
administration, and wanting to flex their muscles, often blindly eliminate 
past program initiatives regardless of tbeir professional, merits. Moreover, 
public service procedures are often cumbersome, administrators meddlesome. - 
The merger with the erlterpri sing adventure program is often stormy. 

' Private contracting, in comparison, affords the benefits of more 
autonomy. One is not locked into a narrow program track. Experimentation' 
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and diversity are much easier to facilitate. Staff can be hirea and termi- 
nat«d a« necess<ii^y. Program integrity is ei»aier. to maintain. 

The disadvantage of private contracting is that the contractor^ subject 
to the mat^ket, will most likely be the first to receive a budget cut. If . 
enterprise falls short budgetarily, there will be no fihal authority to , 

\ • ■ 

appeal to for a "supplemental" appropriation. It is the cost of freedom. 

Regardless of which road is chosen, the development of a valid and 
reliable adventure education program is a time consuming, painstaking^ risky 
entttrptri$#. 

Included is an outline of. developmental steps (phases, strategies, 
^tasks, and assumptions). 
A. Pha£6 One - Ignition/Feasibility 

One - two years ' ' 

1. Strategies 

a. Utilize consulting assistance 

b. Assess and develop institutional support base with all tjie 

I 

following: 

(1) Governance element ( legit imiaers such as judges, legis- 
lators, school board members, et^e.) 

(2) Upper-level administrators' 

(3) Middle-level management , 
(U)- Line staff 

(5) Wards 

(6) Community 

c. Assess and develop funding base 
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d. Assess staffing, potential 

CD Indigenous (within organization) 
C2') External 

e. Assess staff development needs 

f. Design adaptive program phasing, content, and cycles 
on needs assessment 

g. Assess environmental potential for program empH'asis 

(1) Facility 

(2) Mountains ' ' 
(.3) Woods , 

(.4) Rivers 

(5) Cities 

♦ 

(6) Etc. 

h. Plan long range i 
Tasks 

a. Submit initial and interim feasibility report 

b. Submit formal program proposal 
(1) . Rationale 

(.2) Methods and procedures 
(.3) Preliminary budget- , . 
P,. Make time/action plans. 

d. . Provide experience seminars for institutional, support 

e. Conduct orientation meetings throughout organization 

f. Do rec^aissarifce 

g. Wake site selection 
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h. Conduct orientations and select staff 

i. Provide skills training 

(1) Outward Bound educators, semester-long leadership 
program 

(2) On-site skills workshops 

(3) On-the-job training with training consultants 
j • Select and order equipment 
k. Run pilot course(s) 

(i *" 

' ^1. Design an evaluation siystem 

.m* Realign goals ^ objectives, tasKJS after pilot course 
completion 

Phase Two - Demonstration Phase: Show viability of program phases 
content and cycles 
One - two years 
1. Strategies 

a. Develop a model program (viable) 

* 

b. Establish management system 

(1) Fund raising ., . 

(2) Promotion 

« 

(3) Course planning and evaluation ^ 

(4) Staffing (recruitment, retention) 

(5) Safety systfem 

(6) Budgeting (fiscal control) 

(7) Logistics 

o-.— / Utilize, consulting assistance 




d. Maintain active Institutional suppox^t 

e. ContflPiue to provide staff development activities 
2. Tasks • • ' , 

a'. Run continuous program cycles with newly selected staff 

b. Provide for skills w< ">k shops or consulting interventions in; 

(1) Outdoor leadership - methods and philosophy 

(2) Outdoor skills' 

(o) Management skills ' 

(a) Course designing, staff support and evaluation 

(b) Staff selection and peijformance evaluation 
(4)^0rganizationai development 

c. Have outside peer review . 

^ 

' d. Continue experience seminars to cultivate institutional 
support 

e. Conduct program and organization evaluation 

f . Conduct goal setting workshops 

Phase Three - Consolidation. - Consolidate adaption into continuum of 

treatment services of receiving ins-titution 

< .. 

One two years 

« ■ ' » » . 

1. Strategies . 

a. Utilize consulting assistance 

7 

b. Intermingle program into policies and procedures (administra 
tive and financial) of institution 

c. Provide for staff turnover and renewal 

d. • 'Sol.'wdify long range plans v 
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2 . Task 
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a. Run "bread and butter" program modei 
D. \^ Phase Four - Regeneration Phase - Diversity program 

1. Strategies . • 

a. Look for new targets of opportunity within mission of organi- 
zation 

b. ^Reassess current operational parameters to see what still is 
of use 

2. Tasks 

a. Conduct sequence of actions similar to those in the ignition/ 

r. I 

feasibility for new ventures. 
Some assumptions underlying notes on adventure-based programs:/ v 

1. „ Feasibility can really only be treated experientially . 

2. There are identifiable phases of program adaption. 

3. The adaption can be systemmatically approached. 

4. ABE is a process which can be adapted to a wide variety of environ- 
ments and populations with patterned referral, course and followup components. 

5. The adapting institution represents an organism with values and 
norms which must be meshed (matched, integrated, symbiotically arranged), with 
the values and norms of ABE for the adaption to take hold. - 

6. ' The adaptive procecs, in order to consolidate itself, takes from 
three to five years. 

7. ' ABE represents worthwhile risk taking that demands thd highest ' 
caliber of staff and training. ' • 
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8. Because of ABE's potency, there is a need to develop and main- 
tain an active and all encompassing commitment throughout th^ organizational 
hierarchy to support the adaption. 

9. Consultation can maximize the opportunities for constructive 

■ * . •« 

adaption throughout the phases. 
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Recommendations/Implications 

In this cricluding chapter, I would like to explore some issues which 
face adventure-based practitioner^! and suggest some recommendations. 
Followup - How Much, What Kind, and How Lonjg " 

In 1971 Kelly and Baer followed up on their 1966 study which the re^ider 
will recall showed that a year after treatment there was a statistically 
significant lower rate of recidivism for youths who had attended Outward 
Bound in comparison to a control 'sample of matched youths who had attended 
•training school (20% to 40%). Five years later, the results still favored 
the Oiitward Bound sample, but the difference was no longer "statistically 
significant (38% versus 53%), Kelly concluded that a comprehensive followup 

program, i.e. "a program of supportive services" should be considered as a 

• 21 
way of maintaining consolidating results over time. 

Practitioners took the suggestion. Indeed, they "may have gone bver-^ 
board. Followup has become a sacred cow. .,It is anathema to question useful- 
ness. On examination there is no' evidence in support of its efficacy other ' 
than s\ibjective impressions. Some of the more zealous adherents even go so 
far as to deny the efficacy of utilizing sadventure education at all for 
troubled youth unless it is coupled with a panoply of supportive aftercare 
services.. x > * 

Remember that while the difference (38% to 53%) was no longer statis- 
tically significant, the results were still markedly positive. I find it at 
best presumptuous to assume that more "supportive" counseling or adventure 
experiences would have helped lower the rate, Evidence is surfacitig of late 
which documents that less not, more counseling is preferable. Diminished 
' ' ■ . 38 . 
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returns, perhaps even regressive returns, apply to the use of anything 
eventually, yes, even counseling, 

I have designed and managed numerous adven.ture'based programs for 

■< 

delinquents which have had either no followup, some followup, or as much as 
a year's worth of residential therapeutic followup. I have decided that the. 
need for followup is relative to the student's needs. , Some students need 
more reinforcement than others while too much reinforcement can be counter- 
productive, breeding dependency. 

I would like to see more individually tiailored followup plana instead 
of assuming tl^at followup. is necessarily good, and that as much followup as 
necessary should be provided for. I would like to see practitioners, assume 
that followup can be useful ^ut not necessarily so, and that they intend to 
determine and advocate the minimal amount necessary. Remember, most delin- 
quents grow out of delinquency. Overresponding to a youth's troubles can be 
just'as harmful as underrespondihg, It can breed a feeling of needing help. 

In addition, I would like to see efforts made to correlate the impact . 
of different types and degrees of followup on adventure education students. 
What we know today is hearsay. 
Course Management 

As adventure education with deliiiquents becomes legitimate, I see signs 
of a bandwagon effect "taking place, new adherents .trying to get "on ti e bus" 
as quickly as possible^ not knowing how to drive the bus, how to fix it 

7 

should it break down, or what its limits are. 

There are no certifiers. Xt takes years to safely educate delinquent 
youngsters through outdoor ..pursuits in a specific outdoor enyironment. At- 

i6 



tV least groups should be led by staff who are technically proficient in 

''\ ■ ' ■ t. • ■' • 

the outdoor crafts utilized in the specific course environment (mountaineers 
In the mot^it^ins, woodsmen in the woods, desert rats in the desert). The 
Staff must hdv^ the judgment not to put themselves and their students in 
Stresaful situat.ldn^ beyond any participant's ability to predictably manage, y 
and must know and have previously worked constructively with delinquents. 
The staff member who fits thi^s criteria is rare. However, at the very least, 
combinations of staff who collects^vely fit the bill are imperative. 



It is a rule of thumb that new Wprthwhile enterprises cost more and 
take loTiger to prepare than originally anticipated. Political and. fiipanciai 
pressures and vanity and native enthusiasm infl-^jence new programmers. Also, 
experienced programmers with new projects to expedJsJie leap prematurely into 
the fi«ld with youths. Such tendencies must be guarded against. la adventure 
education the price for negligence can be devastating, i.e. the loss of 
human life. Conservatism in an adventure settiitg-i^i' a virtue* 
Evaluation 

The perennial ^questions for programmers are what to evaluate, how much 
evaluation is necessary, and how should it be conducted? 
What to Evaluate . 

Determination of what to evaluate begins ty: 

1. Specifying target behaviors (of youth served) and needs which 
will be the focus of the progr^am . . * 

2. Specifying the processes (events, conditions, and participants 
and their systemmatic interaction) that will impinge on a youth to achieve 
acquisition of new skills and attitudes ' ' ' 

"■ ■ -40 
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3. Specifying the theorcKtical or logical reason why these processes 
should work 

4. Specifying the desired outcome of youth as well as the expected 
duration of the effect of this intervention 

5. Specifying the expected level of success. 
V Such investigation is hard work, but if done conscientiously, it meets 
administrative requirements, achieves a better operational ^roject, detects 
problems early, and provides useful infoji^ation to other program colleagues. 

How Much Evaluation is Necessary? 

Do not allow your evaluation to stand orxfall on anv ' 

\ ■ I • 

one methodology or is.sue. See evaluation as a mosaic of co|j- 
ponent parts. The components should include a process descrip- 
tion or a systemmatic obaerver-«valuator inveatory. It should 
include a cost-effectiveness study, some psychometric testing 

» 

f . ... 

on botji affective and physical measures j it should include 

..demographic data on the students and data which looks at 

recidivi&m and other fbllowup issues. These parts should add 

up to a Gestalt that will represent your program in a way that 

communicates to funding sources and politico's what yoju are 

V . 26 ' ,v . . ' 

about. , 

• In addition staf** should document course related accidents, neay misses, 
and health related problems. In this fashion over the years, program staff ' 
will begin to discern any patterns. Finally, arrangements should be made 
for an annual peer review by an outside experienced practitioner. Sometimes 
it is hard to see "the forest for the trees" when immersed in a program. 
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How Should It he Conducted? 

Evaluation can be difficult to implement in an adventure-rbased setting. 

Staff and students are often under stress and the physical cond^itions can be 

impossible. "Measurement textbooks typically- tc^lk of ensuring good lighting, 

27 

quiet, warmth, etc.," often conditions impos^sxble to attain. Whatever 
timing you choose, keep it uniform for all students, and whenever possible 
allow post-testing "for an inc\jbation period of about a week... once the dirt 
is off and dietary deprivation is satiated. "^^ 
Results with Women in Comparison to Men 

I have not delineated results in terms of male/female differences. 
Certainly the majority of evaluations describe results solely for males. 
This is understandable as the majority of delinquents are male and accordingly 
represent the most pressing programming need. Still, juvenile females are 
being included in greater numbers in adventure-based courses. 

The results for females when isolated reveal a marked compatibility 
with adventure programming. Witness this account! "When male/female com- 

V 

c 

pletion rates were compared, females finished ME, a diversion program, as 

often as the male sample (u5% vs 86%)[ 'Males recidivate significantly .more. 

29 

often tha^i females (following program release)," 

>* 

Futures < : ■ 

Certainly, the first order of business is survival. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the utilization of adventure-based -programs for delinquents is 
becoming more iwidespread artd legitimate, program survival is still problemmatic. 
Most programs are funded through "soft" money, i.e. grants for start-up. 
Regardless of how well the adventure programs do toward rehabilitating cli6rits, 

42 
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the process of going from seed money to the allocation of in -house\ general 
funding is tricky. Public social Service bureaucracies seem to have\diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible, time sloughing off traditional programs whicV 
prove ineffectual. So adventure programs come to represent add-on expenses^ 
Traditional habits, attitudes and programs are well entrenched, and represent 
the dominant. v«Tted interest. Competition for available money is stiff, and 

9 

will .remain so in the future. 1 speak from expei'ience. I know of one program 
which conclusively proved that it represented a cost effective alternative to 
incarc9ration. and regardless was dropped after a four-year run. A new 

0 

administrative regime came on the scene with a mandate to "lock them up" ai 
the bureaucraay in question had not sloughed anything off, had indeed add^d to/ 
^the traditional programs simultaneously, so any project cost saving resulting 

fy. ■ - . . ' 

•fipom the adventure program was unrealized. 

Second, practitioners must continue to associate amongst themselves and 
discuss the state of the art. The handiest vehicle is the Association for 
Experiential Education which has a, special division (for] alternative programmers 
in corrections. > 

- Adventure-based programs are no panacea but "the results (in, the eyes 
of the ever circumspect evaluator) in studies on- the effeqts of Outward Bound 
(used generically) on recidivism seem consistent. That is. Outward Bound^has 
been shown to reduce the rate of recidivism among youthful offenders. Even 
after making allowances for methodological flaws. Outward Bound seems worthy 
of the label strong stimulus toward recidivism reduction. "^° I h^ve seen a 
trend among practitioners to over-qualify the results. Professionally such 
circumspection %s laudable, politically it can be misconstrued as claiming a 
. 43 



lack of efficacy and inadvertently damage the movement* The political pro- 
cess is not very logical. and operates on the assertion of [beliefs. Practi- 
tioners must evidence belief, commitment and control. Too much control will 
be self-defeating in the long run. • , ' 

I am not advocating that adherents cease experimenting with adventure- 
based programs to determine parameters. On the contrary, I encourage it. 
As Dr. Richard Owen Kimball has suggested, there must be more correlative 
evaluation on such variables as length of course, mix of activities, degree 

of stress, and experience level of the instructor (the breadth and maturity 

31 * 
of the organizational vehicle). However, we must not dwell on the limita- 

*« *■', 
tiona . r 

We must rest assured that essentially adventure-based education repre- 
sents a unique "escape to reality" for delinquents, and that it is a cost 
effective alternative to long tef*m treatment and incarceration. We need not 
join the legions of* skeptics who are given oyer a priori to pessimism -when it 
comes .to finding solutions to criminality. Adventure education represents a 
partial, tenable solution. 
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Appendix I ^ 



Day 


Sutnroarization c . 


1 


Arrivail - Issue Gear - Hike - Set Up Camp - Course Director Intro- 
duction - Sleep-'but 


2 • 


Ropes 'Course - Map and Compjass - First Aid - Jnitiatives - Canoe 
Skills - Litter Construction 


3 


Initiatives and Rop^s Course - Orienteering - First Aid - Canoe 
Skills - Drop at Numberg Road and Canoe Start 


4 


A; Canoe River 


B. Beach Trek • 


5 


A., Beach Trek 




,v Return to Light House - Sauna - Belaying - Wall - Drop for - 
B. Canoeing « ^ . 


.\ 


A. Retuxjn to Light House - Sauna - Belaying - Wall 




B. -Canoe River 


/ Prepare to. Leave - Drive to Upper <P«ninsula - Camp at Pictured 
' ' Rockg - Trek 


Pictured Rocks .- Trek " , 


9 


. ■ ( ; ■ . ... • ■ 

Pictured Rocks ^ Drive toward Porcupine State Park 


10 


* . r ' - 

Drive to Porcupine - Rappel - Hike, to Trap Falls - Plan Finals 


11 


T 

. 1 . 

• V- ' ■ 

Final Expeditions through Porcupine State ^Park 


12 


Final Expeditions through Porcupine State Park 


.^3, 


Drive to B«raboo» WI - Walk^ through Park - Boulder 


14 


Rock, Climbing - Rappel 


15 


Rock Climbing -'Rappel - Litter Lower -Ferry Trip - Group Debrief 


16 


Solo and/or Service Project > 1 


17 


Marapthon - Sauna -Wall - Steak Fry - Awards 


18 


Conferences - Departure (Clean Bunkhouses) ' 
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Appendix II 

Excerpted from "The Pole of FoXXowup in Therapeutic, Adventure Pro- 
granining," a paper written by Beth A. McCabe and Kenneth Buck Harris from 
the WiXdemess School, Goshen, Connecticut. 

X. • Parent nights are an opportunity for students to share their wiX- - 
derness experiences with parents, friends, teachers and other community peopXe. 
Aided by instructors or wiXderness staff members, graduates narrate a sXide 
show hjighlighting the course with its successes and faiXures, Support is 
enXisted from parents, teachers and friends to encourage the student's further 
success... 

r t 

2. RegionaX reunions are heXpfuX to gather graduates from the same 
town or region. These meetings can invoXve 'a pizza or potXuck dinner, 5 recrea- 
tional activity or' a community service project. • i 

3. Contract eyaXuation sessions help to monitor progress on contract 
goaXs. These conferences can serve as a time to ceXebrate goaXs attained and 
to renegotiate pXans which are faiXing or no Xonger meaningfuX. 

. WiXderness groups heXd c. a weekXjr basis in the community help to 

establish a peer support system centered around activities. A few ideas for 

c 

activities are snowshoe making, kayak building, production of a multi-media 
show about wilderness experience, publishing a newsletter, planning and con- 
ducting community service projects, restoring a sailboat and viewing fillns. 

5. Family counseling planned in conjunction with a followup specialist 
and .the agency worker can be especially effective. 

6. I^eer counseling training for graduates generates a sense of 
responsibility for themselves and others.- This also may develop a support 
system for future students from the same coHmunity. P 
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?• Urban eHperi.ence8> help students from that environment to trans- 

•I 

Xate their wilderneas experienco back to their homo life in a practical way 
by enploring city resources. Rural students can also' benefit from this exper- 
ience by realizing their ability to master, a new environment which can ins|:lU 
self-confidence. \ ' v 

8. Recruitment and orientation of prospective students can be assis- 
ted by graduates. This viy' include a slide presentation or a day-long hike. 

9. Special events in the student's community (school plays, athletic 
events, graduations) are an opportunity for wilderness staff to be involved 
with. the student and his family. It is impqrtant and meaningful to share 
their success and encourage positive behavi(j)r. 

, 10. Regional family j>ot luck dinners and picnics provide an opportunity 
to involve the entire family. in -an activity. This may also provide a support 
system for parents, 

■ A ■ 

Additional activities can be of fered by the wilderness prqgram to pro- 
vide graduates with further opportunity for relearning the lessons of the wil- 
derness experience. The f pillowing events have elicited great student interest 
and support:' ' 

1. An^^nnual reunion is a getthering of all gx-aduates, parents, friends 
and referring agency personnel. Activities may include slide -presentations, 
display boards, or a cookout. This provides the. chance to meet old friends who 
have shared a similar experience and builds a sense of pride for all the 
participants. , 

2. ■ Short courses are scheduled throughout the year and involve* a 
variety of activities. These courses include activities such as white water 

( 

y ^ ^ I . 

canoeing, backpacking, climbing, caving, cross country skiing, orienteering, 
and community service projects. < *' . . • 




3. Parent -student short courses encourage pareit*yiny6lvemenr 

the school. Parent -student courses are an integral ^jart of the followup pro- 
,^raih and may include backpacking, canoeing, roc\ climbing, initiatives, 
•'orienteerir^g, cross country skiing and family solo. The major,. emphasis is on 
sharing the experience , and communicating' feeling&. Students have the oppor- 
\- ' tunity to t«ach their parents, h.elp them, enjoy 'them» and extjress feelings in 
a safe enVironirient • Parents can learn from their children, observe them in 
an arfea^of the son or daughter's expertise, and enjoy their interaction^ within 
that supervise^^ experience. 

4. Special courses,' 6-15 days long, can include a varic^ty of activi- ' 
. ties, such as sailing, backpacking, canoeing, and climbing expeditions in 

various pe;rt-s^of the country. Another coxirse can be A skills training course 
fox- studer.ts interested in „devel6ping technical skills for either a job in. out- 

.« • . . ■ ■ . 

• . * ■ 

door programs and camps or employment within the program. Another possibility 
^ is exchanging coursas with a similar program in a different area of the country 
This should enharice an exchange of ideas, and provide additional unique exper- 
iences. ' 

5. Outward . Bound scholarships can b4 -of f ered to gracjuates as a rein- 
forcer for a "^student *^' s success on contract goals and a co'ntirtuation of personal 
growth and development ^experiences.. ^ 

\ 6. Student staff are graduates employed in the program and can benefit 

the student and the program. Students can assist in logistics, food- handling,, 
phone duty, emergency situations and the daily operation, of b^secamp. This 
position gives gradu i'res a work experience and a sense of responsibility and 
self -worth. 

7. If the progr^ is^ fortunate enough to acquire land for a basecamp, ^ 
the development of that land can provide a valuable project for the students. 
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By constructing buildings and a ropes course, students have the opportunity 
to learn carpentry skills, plumbing and electrical skills in addition to job 
responsibility and cooperation in,. a working environment. 

8. Personai_services are- defined as direct 'personal assistance to 
graduates and ma^ include Vhone calls, letters, and visits. If the staff is 
living at basecamp, a 24-^6ur hotline c^n be made available to students on an 
emergency basis. Many times an emergency shelter is also needed if one is ' 
unavailable in a student's community. 

9-. Wilderness Program curriculum can be developed for the wilderness 
experience and followup commitment. This will enable students to receive high 
school credit for th4ir involvement and would be an^added incentive for the 
student . 

10. "Special Person Weekend, "he Id shortly after completion of the wil- 
•dernefis course, is valuable and gives graduates an opportunity to share their 
experience with someone who is special to them. 

11. Regional weekends can be held to facilitate transportation prob- 
lems. .A central meeting place can be determined and scheduled activity con- 
ducted from there. 

12. An all-women's course or an all-men's course can be a Valuable " 
source of sharing and support. Mother-daughter, courses and fathar-son courses 
also facilitate family involvement. 
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^ . . Appendix III ' , 
Course Director's Report *, Submitted by: Gerald L. Colins . 

Contract Course with Colorado State Reforinatory at Buena Vista 
September 23 - October 7, 1975 ' 
Location: Marble 

Staff: Course Director: Jerry Golins , 

Instructor: Tom Stich . 

Assistants: Jamie Katz, Larry Saghe, Rory Frazier 

Logistics: Lorrie Babcock ^ 

The problemmatic nature of designing and running a course for offenders warr' 

.... i\ 

rants docuiTientation that concentrates on assumptions and generalizations Wat 
can assist others in subsequently directing , such courses. In many respects, 
this was a rabdel course, so the focus will be on the critical variables that 
contributed to its success, ' 
I. Pre Course Preparation ^ ' 

A. Staff Selection - Discrete selection of, staff is the first priority. 
Delinquent popiilations are extremists in terms of their needs for 
affection, acknowledgement, and affirmation. They tend to have 
well developed defensive postures in relationship to their inability 
to satisfy these needs. So one can expect punishing, repressive, 
suppressive behavior. They tend to personalize conflict, see it 
as a win/lose scenario to be resolved through force or the threat 
of force, and not through negotiation. They seem edgy, subject to 
highs and lows. One wonders if incarceration has caused or merely 

exacerbated these delinquent characteristics. Accordingly, such a 

/ 
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course demands staff who are copnitted to helping," are experienced 
manipulators of- the Outward Bound process, • have personal Integrity, 
c^a-^xercise a wide range of intervenl^ion techniques, have' a sense 
\>f humbr,' and who unde,rstand corrections. Overstaff. as 'the demands 

% 

on staff are extreme, and the need for allies great. 

r 

Student Selection - The emphasis throughcut was'on straightforward' 
details of course activities and Colorado Outward Bound School 
^ staff expectations of student performance. The expectations were 
that they cooperate with their peers so as to get through in one 
piece, take a look at their .behavior on the course, and most 
importantly that they attempt every aqtivi.ty or challenge posed, 
that in this respect they have the choice, to choose all of Outward 
Bound or none of Outward Bound. We also mentioned that we would 
not ask them to dio something that we would nof or could not do 
ourselves . 

We screened out some whose pathological proclivities might require 
clinical supervision or who seemed to have a fanciful notion o-f „ 
Outward Bound. A premium was put on honesty and character, . Of 
the sixteen selected only one was later asked to leave the course 
who for reasons, of obesity and low motivation became an untenable 
liability. In his case, Buena Vista and Colorado Outward Bound 
School staff indulged in wishful thinking in originally selecting 
him. 

1. Presentation of a film to the general prison population, 

managed by two Buena Vista staff who had attended an Outward 
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Bound Teachers' Practicum. , ,. , ^ 

2. Preliminary screening based on proximity to parole and 

V ! 

t 

-/ • , 

motivational readiness by/tHe same Buena Vista staff. 

3. Final selection interviews conducted by Bu^na Vista staff 
and aJl Corbrado Outward Bound School staff for course. 

'Orientation - Once s,elected, while Buena Vista staff began to 
get them in shape physically, I chose the proper boots for them* 
Regardless of how discrete one's screening has been, I think one 
can expect to lose a few (there is a romanticism about Outward 
Bound that clouds realistic assessments of potential). In any 
event, the assumptions underlying the orientation activities, were 
as follows: , ..1. 

1. Outward Bound should be only for those who could immediately 
benefit from the development of constructive attitudes and 
responses,' i.e. those soon to ,be paroled. It was reasoned 

r ■ 

that providing someone with a 'Me-institutionalizing'^ exper- 
ience only to drop him.ba6k into detention with a long term 
remaining would be counterproductive and perhaps inhumane. 

2. Outward Bound should only be for those who evidenced a desire 
to change their ''scripts'* or b-shavior through Outward Bounds 
It was reasoned that Outward Bound is too tough and too 
demanding for. anybody but the committed. People' can ''con'* 
more passive and less self -productive therapies. The need 
for immediate and consequential mastery eliminates the con in 
Outwaxxi Bound to a great extent. 
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3. Orientfttiofi should be' as t)ip^*ough, unassuming, and congruent 
, with the realities of Outward Bound as possible;, hence, the 
visual display, introduction to staff, etc. It was reasoned 
that incarcerated people are overly anxious to begin with 
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and can benefit from all the. familiarity to Outward Bound, 
staff and program expectations as possiblci,. < 
Reconnaissance - Both myself and Tom Stich knew the Snowmass-/ 

. - ■ ■ . ^ • ■ " / - ■ 

Maroon Bells area well. Such knowledge helped alleviate our' 
anxieties, and probably student anxieties as well. Invaluable 
knowledge of 'the area afforded the iflexibility to alter codrse ■ 
plans as the strengths of che group became known. ' / ' 
Staff Orientation - In addition to having the staff v'jit Buena 
Vista, and presenting them with a contemporary article /)n rehabili - 
tation, I o'ut"iined specifically the sort of -staff behej^ior which 
is listed belowS 

1. " -Teaching Methodology and Communicatipns 

a- Do not 'make presumptions about what students know, under- 
stand , or retain » Many offenders have poor conceptual 
skills and come from cultural backgrounds unfamiliar with 
the outdoors. 

Keep activities practical and sequential ^ relate activi- 
ties to what is coming up . Incarcerated types need 
immediate, practical, and positive reinforcement. They 
need to see the "payoff," 
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Be deroongtrativ^ as well as verbal . Once again, many , 
offenders lack conceptual skills . .. 

Teach by example . Many "incarcerants" have trouble* with , 
authority figures,. so you must demonstrate a constructive 
authority model ^ i.e. one who gets respect and compliance, 

not because of the role, but because of what he knows and 

... ' ■ «• ■ 

does. 

Do not be too judgmental ; leave that to the judge. The 
word delinquent is so inclusive that it almost means any 
adolescent. So don't pressure him by showing over concern 
or fear. 

Be congruent and straightforward , i.e.. real; that is the 
least you owe any student . Be the example . Honesty is 
the best strategy with them. ' 
Set your expectations of performance at the outset . Have 
justifiable, negotiable and non -negotiable demands with 
reasonable sanctions. Delinquents both need and want 
limits and directions set. 

Let people know what tQ expect from the course in the wa y 
of activities^ emotions . Delinquents seein to be more 
anxious than the average. Setting the stage is a way of 
bleeding off some of the anxiety. 
Be the exemplar . 

Pace yourself . Many delinquents are hyperactive with 
concentration waxing and waning continually. ' 

5^ 
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^' T rust without trusting . Growth seems to take place in 

leaps and bouftds with periods, of regression. Aqcordingly, 

/ , ^ ■ '•■ ■ ■ 

their cwnmitments will be tentative and problematic., ^. 

1' Care with6ut "bleedinp ." Many delinquents have sUch a 

negative self-image that any caring which seems too v " 

unconditional is suspected and possibly manipulated. Try 

nat to need a success for. your own. 

Pain is a hard thing for delinquents to deal responsibly 
witti. They tend to share it, prolong it, amplify it, or 
even disregard it completely. It seems to boil down to 
not having enough self-discjLpl in e and possession, 
n. Words do not have mijch' significance fpr juvenile delin- 
quents. So trust the primacy of the ext>erience . Very few 
participants can generalize the significance of Outward 
Bound activities with much'd«^th. Accordingly, do not 'ask 
for premature summaries of periFormance; stick to what, is 

r. . ■ ' 

happening today. ^ " * " 

' \ ' » . _ . 

.V5e.,not^try to build your own personal support system from 
V thej clients . 

• Look for the, real messages behind behavior . What primary 
n^eds (physical, security, self-esteem, belongingness , 
and self -actualization) are threatened or have been satis- 
fied, are the questions to ask. 

. Give feedback. They crave it, theyWnt to know how they 

stand, and make sure you "hit the na^l on tba head." 

\ 
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Feedback which is good is a way of caring that makes •. 
sense- to th«m. Relationships with, grcJ'wnups who are 
not their parents arf roost important to them. 
" Share but do not sell the metaphors on life available 
through Outward Bound . 

s. ^ Focus on the individual , Yoa. are not trying to solve 

society's ills. Rather, you are trying to promote autono- 
mous/ y^esponsible^individuals. 

t; Intervene . The only thing you have to work Vith is their 
behavior in the here and now. So do, not let the teachable 
moments pass by. 

u. Exhort . The need for charisma is not. dead. These kids 
are impassioned. Tap, direct, and encourage it. 

V. Their peer group is where theyad: ion is .. They need to 
belong in and to it. This issue will be the source of 
much conflict, likewise the group will be the resource 
for the resolution of such conflict. • 

w. Delinquents live in and for the moment . Make sure activi- 
ties ai?e sequential, concrete, and within the capacity of 
students. Delinquents need plausible linkage and fore- 
seeable goals with a reasonable payoff. 

X. Have piano but have more options . Be prepared to think 
on your feet about what to do next. 
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Program 

Outward-Bound is a type of probiem solving which impels willing partic- 
ipants in a contrasting eWironment to mastery. The problems ape con- 
stituted in such a way that the participants will successfully "resolve 
the fasks. The . problems., are supposed to be prescriptive, progressive, 
concrete, manageable, 4«>rthwhile, holistic, reconstructive, and recie- 
rocal. '■,'.).'■ 

A. - Prescriptive - Cours.e was shortened to lU days 

. - jnore in line with institutional constraints at Buena Vista ' 

■ * ■ * 

- easier on staff (attrition on such course high) 

- compact time frame (no need for dead space) 

- co^isistent with student attentidn span 

B. Progressive ' ' " 

• ■ "J 

1. Basecamp used initially i 

; - provided a permanent reference*f or students (serve as a ' 
between their familiar environments and the outdoors) 
. - allows for more thorough and safe assessing of student 
skills by staff 

2. Short term, high impact activities, such as ropes course, 
initiatives, rock climbing, and rapelling conducted initially, 
then the trekking introduced 

- bolsters motivation to persevere through whole course 

- sharpens mental, emotional, and physical conditioning 

C. Concrete - See attached course schedule 
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' A...: • 



er|c 



E. 



Manageable 

I?, 

Course shortened to 14 days 
2. Original linear cou ^^e design altered at* first resupply to a 
more compact, circular one which would give us 'greater choices 
for activities with greater safety and time margins.., 



3. 



Only one peak ciimb scheduled or\ the snowbowl side of Snow- 
mass (arduous but safe with exposed but short sections with' 
a variety of bouldtr hopping, trekkitig, snow exposed boulder- 

* y • 

ing). . V . ' 

Solo shortened to a day and a half 

- incarcerated ypuths are used to loneliness not aloneness 
constantly surrounded by, TBasses and peers\* the solitude 

- A ' 

required of a lengthy solo overwhelming 

- enough time to contemplate coyx^se behavior and pose future 
directions \ 

Finals changed to a day and a half unaccompanied expedition 
in spme patrols ' ' ^ ' . ■ 

- to demonstrate competence as unit 'without the direct supei?- 

' ^ ■' . >. 

vision of instructor appropriate sequential step 



Worthwhile - See attached list of activities 
Holistic - This is hard to do consiste.ntly in such a group as t^iere 
is a wide range of cognitive development and such basic skills a 



5. 



first aid, map and compass demand a substantial amount of cogni- 
tion. Creative imagination needs to be exercised in relating these 
skills to the level and frames of reference of such a group. 
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Reconstructive 

- Staff spent a lot of time,, mostly on a one^to^one basis, working 
with students drawing parallels 7 

T Students individually anc| as a group were constantly asked to 

compare and contrast the behav,ior on the course to the behavior 
■ . in the "joint,'* to th6 behavior on the "streets" \ 

- Along with the usual pin -and certificate other measures were 
employed to tangibly reinforce achievement, such as: 

1. Slides taken, early prints developed in time to show at 
course conclusion 

2. ^:^The remainder to be shown later at followup meetings 

3. Assessment letters were written for parole hearings 

4. Turtlenecks awarded to each participant upon completion 

f ■ ' ' 

Reciprocal 

- Patrol size was kept, small (five to seven) . ; 

- Such persons are used to having and surfacing conflict, so 
smaller numbers will provide enough conflict while increasing 
chances of resolution 

- Inter-patrol rivalry can be in-.:ense; smaller sizes allow for 
greater individuation 

All activities were well received, either valued for the ecstasy 
or the conflict /resolutions they provided. 
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Trip Itinerary 
Activities 



A.N. 



P.M. 



8 
9 

10 



Arrival Course Director's 
introductory talk - "quiet 
walk" - equipi^ent issue 

Run and dip ' 



Trek to iriarble quarry - rappel 
into quarry - spelunk out of 
quarry 



Wall and beam - ropes course - 
campcraft - debriefing 



Rappel - rockcraft - climbing - 
campcraft «• night hike 

Trek up to Whitehouse Cabin 
(approximately 3 miles with 
2000' altitude gain) , 



Readings - trek along Treasury Ridge into Bear Basin (approxi- 
mately 5 miles) - Map and compass - Trek down Bear Basin (3 miles) 



Resupply at Crystal 



Unstructured afternoob 
readings 



Route finding unaccompanied from Lead King to Showmass Lake. via 
Trailriders (approximately 7 miles 2000' elevation gain and loss) 

Climb Snowmass Mountain via snowbowl 



Return to Prospector Springs 



Unstructured afternoon (fishing, 
etc.) 



Trek oyer Meadow Mountain to North Fork (approximately 7 miles) - 
sauna 



12 
13 
14 



Solo 

Off solo 



Begin unaccompanied from Silver 
Creek to Love's Cabin C7 miles) 



Unaccompanied from Love's to East Fork at Schofield Park via 
Frigid Aid Pass C8 miles) 



Marathon (9 miles) - 
debriefing (patrol and 
individual) 



Steak fry - awards - departure 
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age 33j November 16, 1945 

Educa tion * 

1979, Currently a Mid-Career MPA Student at Harvard University 
1973, MA, Curriculum and Instruction, University of Northern 

Colorado, Greeley, Colorado 
1971, Standard Secondary Teaching Credential,^ College of Notre 

Dame, Belmont, California 
1968, BA, Political Science, Claremont Men's College, Claremont, 
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1967, Institute of European Studies, Vienna, Austria 
1964, High School, Carlmont, Belmont, California 

Professional Work Profile 

Colorado Outward Bound School 

1979 on a temporary leave of absence 

1977 to 1979: Program Director/Development. I supervised the 
management of the school's outreach efforts in the area of corf- 
ections, mental health, and adult training. Nine projects serve 
approximately 400 students annually, with a budget i>€ a quarter 
of a million dollars total. Each project is funded separately, 
the sources being private tuition, regional and national private 
foundation grants, direct state legislative appropriations or 
federal grants (LEAA) . The projects are: 

1. Adventure Group Home 

2. Adult Offender Program 

3. Colorado Springs Juvenile Diversion Project 

4. Project I.D. Louisville, Kentucky 

5. Denver Inner City Scholarship Program 

6. Denver Area Explorer Adult Advisor Training Program 

7. Minority Staff Program 

8. St. Luke's Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program 

9. Educators Practicum 

1973 to 1979: School adaptive program consultant to: 

1. Aunt Martha's Youth Service Bureau, Illinois 

2. Baton Rouge Gamily Court, Parish of Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

3. Betterw^k^ys, Inc., Ohio 

4. Colorado Department of Corrections, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

5. Flint Community School, Flint, Michigan 

6. Irvin, Miller, Sweeney Foundation, Columbus, Ohio 

7. Michigan Department of Social Service^ Lansing, Michigan 

8. Missouri Department of Corrections, Jefferson City, Missouri 
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1973 to 1979: School adaptive program consultant to: 

9, New York Division for Youth, Albany, New York 

10. New Mexico Department of Hospitals and Institutions, 
:' Santa Fe, New Mexico 

11. William Beaumont Army Medical Center, Department of 
Psychiatry, El Paso, Texas 

12. Alaska State Legislature 

1973 to 1977: Project Director/Corrections responsible for 
developing the utilization of Outward Bound in the area of 
Corrections. 

1973 to 1977: Course Director for the School 

Started with a salary of $750 per month, at present T earn $1505 
pei^ month or $18,060 per year. My superior is Mr. Gary 
Teraplin, School Director. 

Other 

1972 Director, Exploration Bound, Greeley, Colorado. I 
originated and ran leadership/ccmmunicat ion experiences for 
student dorm proctors in return for tuition payment at UNC 
while getting MA, . 

1971-1972 Teacher, Monte Vista High School, Fremont Union 
High School District, Fremont, California. I taught Government, 
advanced German, and coached springboard diving, salary $9,600 
per year. Supervisor, Jim Byrne, Department Head. 

1969 Teacher, K-6 La Joya School, Salinas, California. Taught 
migratory farm worker children. Salary: monastic, supervisor 
Mr. Brannon, Principal. 

Military Service ' 
1969 to 1974 Officer, Infantry, USAR , 
Hobbies, Interests 

Skiing (Ncrdic/Alpine) ; mountaineering (summer/winter); fly fishing 
and tying.. 

Reading 

Foreign languages, German (fluent); Spanish (rudimentary) 
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"How Delinquents Succeed Through Adventure Based Education", 
The Journal of Experiential Education; Volume 1, Number 2, 
1978, p. 26-29. 

Outward Bound in Corrections; A Compilation , a number of my 
articles along with others; Colorado Outward Bound School 
Publications, 1977, 
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